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PROHIBITION AND PUBLIC MORALS. 

BY THE EEV. HENBY COLMAN, D.D. 



The foes of prohibition and scoffers at total abstinence hasten 
to the Bible as their storehouse of weaponry; so the defenders 
of polygamy and of slavery have ever wrapped themselves with 
Scripture texts. I lately listened to an eloquent Jewish rabbi, 
who elaborately described the Decalogue as God's standard of 
right and wrong for all nations and all times. He then with 
great emphasis reasoned that, as none of these ten command- 
ments says, " Thou shalt not drink," therefore the use of in- 
toxicants is not a sin. The learned logician did not add that 
this standard of morals for all time does not forbid drunkenness, 
wife - beating, gambling, polygamy or slave - holding. Indeed, 
after reading to the people these tables of stone, amid the most 
solemn ritual ever accompanying religious instruction, Moses 
made provision for polygamy and slave - holding among the 
" chosen people." The Decalogue simply registered the highest 
standard of righteousness that could then be effectively given to 
men. He who has no higher standard of morals than the teach- 
ings of Moses lingers in the dim morning of the Christian day. 
Christ spoke the word that illumines Old Testament teachings, 
and throws a great light on His own, when He said, " Because of 
the hardness of your hearts, Moses permitted to give a writing of 
divorcement." 

Many also array Christ among the enemies of total abstinence 
and of prohibition. True, the Christ did not condemn the cup. 
But when did He rebuke drunkenness, porygamy or slave-holding ? 
Has the Christian been mistaken in branding as crimes customs 
which the Saviour did not specifically condemn? He showed 
us a better gospel and prophesied the infinite progress of His 
Church, through the ages yet before us, when He told His dis- 
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ciple8, during that last day of teaching, " I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when 
He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He will guide you into all 
truth." How many things right to-day will he found wrong to- 
morrow, we cannot prophesy. Certain that in His wondrous wis- 
dom, Jesus opened the door for betterment without limit. 

That Christ in any way sanctioned the drinking habits, the 
liquor traffic or the saloon of our time no one will affirm. The 
drinking of His day wrought no such wholesale havoc as we now 
witness. Even if He did use a little of the mild alcoholic wines 
common then, He cannot be cited as approving the practices and 
resulting evils which the people are so successfully suppressing. 
But can proof be found that He did use them ? His enemies styled 
Him a "wine-bibber," whether falsely or truthfully we have no 
means to determine. Nor, if He did use wine, have we evidence 
that it was fermented. At the Last Supper, " He took the cup." 
What was in the cup? He named it "the fruit of the vine." 
It is significant that nowhere in the Bible is " wine " mentioned 
in connection with the Lord's Supper. The Mosaic law forbade 
leaven in the bread at the Passover. Jesus took the Passover 
cup. As no ferment was allowed in the bread, it is not unrea- 
sonable to infer that it was not permitted in the drink. A rabbi, 
thirty years ago, said to a friend of mine that not till two hun- 
dred years before did the Jews use fermented wine at the Pass- 
over. I do not know his authority, but the statement appears 
reasonable. 

Nor is the oft-repeated argument from the wine at the mar- 
riage feast conclusive. The word of the ruler of the feast to the 
host, " Thou hast kept the good wine till now," is proof positive 
to the devotee of Bacchus that it was intoxicating. To the ab- 
stainer, it is assurance that it was "new" wine. The incident 
alone throws no light on the habits of Jesus. A word of Jesus 
spoken on another occasion affords help. He said, "Neither do 
men put new wine into old wineskins, else the skins burst." If 
this has any meaning, it must refer to a custom of preserving 
new wine from fermenting. New wine, put into a new skin and 
kept under water or in a cool place, might be preserved. If new 
wine were put into an old skin, and the skin left open, the wine 
would simply ferment. But, if the mouth of the skin were closely 
fastened, the remains of the first filling, left around in the corners 
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and crevices of the skin, would set the new to fermenting and 
cause loss. It must have been much more expensive to preserve 
the new wine than the fermented. During the grape harvest, the 
new wine might be as cheap as the old, but later it must be more 
costly. How natural, then, that the new wine should be called 
" the good wine." 

It is not claimed that this reasoning proves positively the total 
abstinence of Jesus in the modern sense of that term, nor that 
Paul was recommending new wine when he prescribed, " Take a 
little wine for thy stomach's sake." But the above facts do show 
that Christ cannot be claimed as sanctioning in any way the use 
of mild alcoholic beverages. Much less did He approve the Amer- 
ican saloons, which are so rapidly disappearing from the country. 

A ghastly argument, yet one often repeated in voice and type, 
is that we need the traffic in intoxicants, really the saloon, to 
enable us by resisting its temptations to grow a race of moral 
giants. We wait long and vainly from these defenders of the 
wine that " biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder," for 
one word concerning those who yield to the temptation and, 
weaklings, imbeciles, stumble their zigzag way through jail and 
poorhouse to a drunkard's grave. These are the fruits of the 
temptation plan. These are the giants the business makes, giant 
failures in all that renders life valuable, while the men whose 
parents guarded them from the fierce temptations of the " mad- 
dening bowl " are conquering the nations for Jesus Christ. 

Are the Legislatures all mistaken in forbidding the sale of 
liquor to minors or inflicting fines upon him who allows a minor 
in the place where intoxicants are sold? If the temptations of 
the saloon are so wholesome, why not legislate a saloon on every 
corner, and send runners out to solicit customers — that they may 
hear the ribald talk, the low obscenity and the loud profanity, 
and thus add a cubit to their moral stature every day? Surely, 
he who is deceived by such saloon arguments is " not wise." How 
different from the Saviour-taught prayer, " Lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from the evil one." If America harbors any 
evil one from whom we need to pray for deliverance, it is the 
saloon and its annex. 

But, lest the temptation argument should be taken too serious- 
ly, its advocate, before his words have dropped, interjects, "We 
must regulate it." But why regulate an institution so beneficent ? 
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If it is creating saints, tried and tested, why curb its workings? 
The Beloved Disciple assures us that his Master came to destroy 
the works of the devil. Writing of the effects of strong drink, 
Ambrose Shepherd says, "They are incarnated in horrors. . . . 
The injuries that simply swarm out of our licensed temptations 
to drunkenness are not exceptional and irregular; they are, as 
one of our most eminent publicists has said, 'uniform as the 
movements of the planets, and as deadly as the sirocco of the 
desert or the malaria of the marshes.' " The prohibitionist holds 
that the business should be destroyed rather than regulated. If 
he cannot destroy it wholly, he is willing to help regulate it by 
lessening its evils and destroying it little by little. 

The prohibitionist is by no means satisfied with defending his 
position with Scriptural or moral weapons. He claims that the 
community has a complete right to outlaw the liquor traffic, es- 
pecially the saloon, because the traffic in no way enhances the well- 
being of the community. It brings no contribution to either 
life, liberty or the pursuit of happiness. The prohibitionist does 
not aim to forbid the use of alcohol in the arts or as a medicine. 
Yet we cannot ignore the fact that it is rapidly falling into dis- 
use in the sick-room. A physician said to me that he had ceased 
to prescribe it, except in the crisis of a fever, when he used it 
as he would a whip to drive a horse through a miry place. One 
day, he noticed that his patient grew bluer and bluer, instead of 
showing the glow of increased circulation. He watched cases 
with care, and learned that, though the pulse became faster under 
the influence of alcohol, it lost volume and vigor. He prescribed 
it no more even for a fever. He is one of a growing number 
in the medical fraternity. 

The old belief that alcoholic beverages increase for a time 
mental activity and add to muscle strength and endurance is 
demonstrated to be a gross fallacy. The most careful scientific 
experiments, especially in Germany, show that even a little 
weakens arm and retards the mind. Employers have learned 
that the man who takes simply his beer with his meal is less 
efficient than without it. His eye is less clear, his hand responds 
more slowly; accidents are more numerous, and his work is 

less satisfactory in quantity and quality. Corporations are dis- 
couraging the use of alcoholic liquors, or forbidding it altogether. 
It does no good. There is a certain hilarity, resulting from 
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drink, or a temporary stupidity that forgets trouble; but it is 
safe to say that human happiness is not improved by intoxicants. 

No one proposes a law forbidding the use of intoxicants. The 
enemies of prohibition claim that more liquors are consumed 
under prohibition than under license. If so, personal liberty 
is not violated by prohibitory laws. 

Holy Writ assures us that no man liveth unto himself. It is 
most certain that no man drinketh unto himself. The drink 
business affects the whole nation. It is the great impoverishes 
It receives voraciously, but never gives. Without the least com- 
pensation it absorbs from one billion five hundred million to three 
hundred billion of the national wealth each year. It is true that 
money paid over saloon counters for drinks is not burned or 
buried. But the money is lost to individuals, most of whom can 
least afford it. The capital invested in the traffic, the time of 
the men employed, the time lost by drinkers, the lessened energy 
of brain or muscle of workmen in all walks of life, the loss through 
drink-caused sickness, the depreciated future value to the state 
of children whom drink-impoverishment robs of an education, 
at least one-half the cost of criminals, insane and poor, and other 
charges beyond enumeration, make a financial indictment against 
the traffic equal at least to the vast sums just mentioned. Every 
one would be richer but for this heavy drain on our national re- 
sources, and every one has a right to demand the prohibition of 
the pauperizes 

Leading business men, especially in Ohio, are taking a promi- 
nent part in securing prohibition, by county local option, because 
they learn that closing the saloons pays poor debts, increases 
business, erects new houses and lessens taxes. The decrease of 
crime-expense and increase of property values greatly overbalance 
the license money from the saloons. Thus sixty-two of the eighty- 
eight counties of Ohio have bid the saloon begone. Eight 
counties more are expected to heed the warning, "whoso is de- 
ceived thereby is not wise," and join the prohibition army. Gov- 
ernor Hoch has told of the empty jails and poorhouses all over 
Kansas. Bankers and merchants of Kansas City of that State, 
who at first strenuously opposed law enforcement against the sa- 
loons, now unite cheerfully in testifying to the increase in bank 
deposits, the enlarged sales of all goods, the improved collections 
and the building boom. Empty jails indicate high morals. The 
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saloons being banished, poor lists shrink and school attendance 
swells. Hundreds of children, who were in training for loafers 
and thugs, turn to the schools and become producers and states- 
men in the making. 

The liquor traffic depopulates schools and crowds jails, it 
weakens churches and multiplies brothels, it desolates homes and 
fills cemeteries. Occasionally it perverts the daily press and at 
times taints the pulpit itself. 

The courts of every grade have repeatedly affirmed the Tight- 
ness of prohibition. In the case of Crowley vs. Christiansen (137 
U. S., 86; 11 Sup. Ct., 13), the United States Supreme Court, 
through Justice Field, said: 

" By the general concurrence of opinion of every civilized and Chris- 
tian community, there are few sources of crime and misery to society 
equal to the dram-shop, where intoxicating liquors, in small quan- 
tities, to be drunk at the time, are sold indiscriminately to all parties 
applying. The statistics of every State show a greater amount of crime 
and misery attributable to the use of ardent spirits obtained at these 
retail liquor-saloons than to any other source. The sale of such liquors 
in this way has, therefore, been, at all times, by the courts of every 
State, considered as the proper subject of legislative regulation. Not 
only may a license be exacted from the keeper of the saloon before a 
glass of Ms liquor can be thus disposed of, but restrictions may be im- 
posed as to the class of persons to whom they may be sold, and the 
hours of the day and the days of the week on which the saloons may 
be opened. Their sale in that form may be absolutely prohibited. It 
is a question of public expediency and public morality, and not of 
Federal law. The police power of the State is fully competent to regu- 
late the business, to mitigate its evils or to suppress it entirely. There 
is no inherent right in a citizen to sell intoxicating liquors by retail. 
It is not a privilege of the citizen of the State or of a citizen of the 
United States. As it is a business attended with danger to the com- 
munity, it may, as already said, be entirely prohibited, or continued to 
be permitted under such conditions as will limit to the utmost its evils." 

In the case of Stone vs. Mississippi (101 U. S., 816), the same 
court said, " No legislature can bargain away the public health 
or the public morals. The people themselves cannot do it, much 
less their servants." This pronouncement of the Supreme Court 
fully warrants the decision of Judge Artman, of Indiana, that 
no legislative enactment can legalize the sale of intoxicating bev- 
erages. As sure as Christianity continues its triumphs, so sure 
will Judge Artman's decision become the law of the land. 

Henry Colman. 



